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HE day I left New York for 
Washington, in response to Mr. 
Lincoln's invitation through the 

Hon. Mr. Lovejoy, as already narrat- 
ed, I met an artist friend, Mr. Shep- 
ard Mount, a member of the Academy 
of Design, whose distinguished artist 
brother, William S. Mount, has been 
called the founder of the distinctively 
American school of figure painting ; 
his pictures, ‘‘The Farmer's Noon- 
ing,"’ ‘‘ Haymakers’ Dance,”’ ‘‘ Bar- 
gaining for a Horse,’’ ‘‘ The Power 
of Music,’’ and other New England 
subjects, having been widely popular 
through engravings forty years ago. 
Mr. Mount grasped my hand cor- 
dially, and asked what new picture I 
was painting. I replied that I was 
just leaving New York for Washing- 
ton to paint President Lincoln and 
Cabinet. It will be remembered that 
the time was February, 1864 the 
fourth year of the war. Instantly 
Mr. Mount became greatly agitated. 
Seizing my hand with a firmer grasp, 
he burst out, ‘‘ My God, Carpenter, 
you can do me the greatest favor one 
man can do another. You can save 
my son’s life !"" The tears rushed to 
his eyes, and his emotion hardly per- 
mitted coherent speech. Assured of 
my sympathy, he was at length able 
to tell me that his oldest son, a young 
man of twenty-one, was living at the 
South at the beginning of the war, 
and was drafted into the Southern 
army. Loyal in his principles, at the 
first opportunity he attempted to join 


the Union forces. Being in Con- 
federate uniform, his story was dis- 
believed, and he was arrested as a 
rebel spy, thrown into prison, and had 
been kept there more than a year, not- 
withstanding the proofs furnished of 
his loyalty and the incessant efforts 
of his father and friends to have him 
released. All appeals to the military 
authorities had been in vain. At last 
accounts he was very ill, and his fa- 
ther said there was little hope of sav- 
ing his life unless his release could be 
speedily secured. Deeply touched by 
my friend’s appeal, I promised, as 
soon as I felt at liberty to do so, that 
I would call the attention of Presi- 
dent Lincoln to the matter. Mean- 
while, I requested Mr. Mount to write 
out a full statement of the case and 
mail it to me at the White House, 

As this incident was one of thou- 
sands illustrating the lights and shad- 
ows of the war, I shall make no apol- 
ogy for transcribing the letter which 
soon afterward came to me from Mr. 
Mount, believing that this by no 
means exceptional case will appeal to 
many parents whose sons had part in 
the war, and is one more tribute to 
the promptness of President Lincoln 
in overruling the injustice and inac- 
tion of the War Department. 


New York, March 7, 1864. 

Dear Friexp Cari ek : Four years ago 
my oldest son, then tw me, went to live 
in Warren County, Mississippi. He man- 
aged to keep out of the war until April, 1862, 
when he was forced into the Rebel army, 
where he remained until October, 1863. He 
took the first opportunity to leave to join the 
Federal lines, in the vicinity of Vicksburg, 
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when he was taken prisoner, his story was 
disbelieved, and he was sent’ to the United 
States military prison at Alton, Ill. In his 


application to the Commissary-General of 
, Colonel Hoffman, he made affida- 






this case and urg- 
the Hon, Henry G. 


ing m 
Stebbins, who represents in Congress my dis- 
trict on Long Island, also was written to by 
Mr. Bryant, and has repeatedly been to the 


War Office and urgently called attention to 
this case without avail. Finally, only afew 
days ago, Secretary Stanton endorsed upon 
the back of Mr. Bryant's letter to Mr. Steb- 
bins that he could not release the young 
man ; the good of the service being the 
principal reason why he could not make this 
case an exception. 

Dear friend, you cannot imagine my state 
of mind on getting this decision of Secre- 
tary Stanton. Hope fled from me. Five 
years ago my wife, this boy’s mother, died 
of consumption. Three years later my only 
daughter died of the same dread disease. 
My home is desolate ; my only consolation 
the hope of enjoying the society of my two 
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remaining children, a boy of ten and this 
son, whose release I am now praying for. 
He has a bad cough, and I fear the scourge 
of our family—consumption—will claim him 
next. I have heard much of President Lin- 
coln’s goodness of heart. I am certain, if 
ever there was a just claim, this isone. My 
son desires to take the oath and remain 
North during the continuance of the war. I 
know him to be entirely loyal. One of his 
letters, giving his opinion of the rebellion, 
is now in the War Office, It has robbed him 
of everything he held most dear. He hasa 
young wife and child, and she writes me that 
the two armies have, between them, de- 
stroyed everything they bad, and she is left 
homeless and helpless, I had saved up a 
small sum, which have divided between my 
son in prison and his wife. He belonged to 
Company H, Forty-eighth Regiment, Mis- 
sissippi {nfantry. 

Encouraged by your kind offer of assist- 
ance, I now submit this appeal through you 
to President Lincoln. 

If this last hope fails me, my cup of sor- 
row will be full, and my useftilness to such 
as are dependent upon me will have ended. 
Ihave not received in all these troubles one 
line or word from the authorities in Wash- 
ington or the officials of the army that has 
not added to my suspense and suffering. If 
it is the will of Heaven that I shall at last 
have light, there is no hand from whom I 
would so joyfully receive it as from the hand 
of Abraham Lincoln, 

Yours most truly, 
Suerarp A. Mount. 






Accompanying this letter was one 
from Mr. Bryant, of the Evening Post, 
endorsing in strong terms the appli- 
cation for the release of young Mount. 
Knowing full well the pressure con- 
stantly brought to bear upon Mr, 
Lincoln by appeals from the disci- 
pling of the War Department, it was 
not without some misgivings that 1 
placed these letters in my pocket- 
book, waiting a favorable opportunity 
to present the matter to the Presi- 
dent. The time came a few days 
later, I met Mr. Lincoln at the twi- 
light hour at the head of the stairs 
leading to his office. He was alone, 
and, foreunately, no visitors were 
waiting. With my heart in my mouth, 
for I did not feel commissioned to ask 
favors or present appeals, I ventured 
to say: ‘' Mr, President, I have a per- 
sonal request to make of you ; may I 
ask a few moments of your time?” 
“ There is no better time than now,”’ 
he responded, and led the way to his 
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office. The chandeliers had just been 
lighted, and we sat down by the long 
table facing each other, where I could 
watch the expression of his eyes, 
which had a wearied look as I com- 
menced a brief statement of the case. 
He saw how deeply I was interested, 
and patiently listened while I read 
the letter from Mr. Mount, which I 
supplemented with Mr. Bryant’s ap- 
peal. 

‘*Qne touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin.’’ I saw the father 
in the President was touched. He 
had two sons of about the respec- 
tive ages of the two left to Mr. 
Mount. After a moment's 
silence, the President said : 
“Do you know this man 
and his son so well that 
you can vouch for their 
loyalty ?” I said: ‘I did 
not know the young man; 
but the father’s character 
and testimony were be- 
yond all question. There 
was no truer patriot or 
better man Another 
moment of silence. Then 
Mr. Lincoln reached out 
his hand and said: ‘‘ Let 
me see Father Bryant's 
letter.”” (The expression 
“* Father Bryant” was used 
by Mr. Lincoln.) Turning 
the paper over, he took a 
pen and wrote across the 
back : 

“Release this man upon his 


taking the oath. 
“A, Lincoun.”” 








There was no sound save 
the scratching of his pen. 
As he handed me the paper 
and I saw what he had 
written, my heart was too 
full for words. He saw 
my gratitude in my eyes. 
“There,” said he, ‘‘ that 
will do it. Go over to the 
War Department yourself 
and haveit telegraphed to- 
night to the prison at Al- 
ton, and the young man 
will be released to-morrow 
morning.” 
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This incident is the most cherished 
of all the recollections of my life. 
One earnest word secured what the 
combined efforts of influential editors 
and congressmen during many months 
failed to accomplish. 

Wednesday night, February to, a fire 
occurred on the White House grounds, 
the stables being entirely destroyed. 
The two ponies belonging to the 
President's younger sons, “' Willie”’ 
and ‘‘ Tad,"’ could not be removed in 
time to save theirlives. Little “Tad,” 
ten years old, his father’s constant 
companion and pet, after the death 
of ‘‘ Willie’’ in 1862, was inconsolable 
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over the loss of the ponies. He threw 
himself at full length upon the floor, 
and could not be comforted. The 
next day Robert Lincoln, who was at 
home for a few days from Harvard 
University, came into the President's 
office, where I was alone with him, 
and said he had a point of law he 
wished to submit to his father, upon 
which he and Major Hay, the assist- 
ant private secretary, had been dis- 
puting. It was the liability of the 
Government for %300 in greenbacks 
belonging to the coachman, which had 
been consumed in the fire. Robert 
thought the Government should make 
good its notes when it could be proved 





AND ““TAD" LINCOLN AND THEIR SOLDIER FRIEND 
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that they had been burned, 
asin the ¢ of the coach- 
man. Mr. Lincoln said 
“The citizen cannot sue 
the Government. In this 
case the representatives of 
value, the greenbacks, hav- 
ing been destroyed, how 
can the claim be proved ? 
o, Ido not think the Sec 
retary of the Treasury 
would pay such a claim, 
Governments and banks 
recognize no obligations 
save the strictly legal. I 
am sorry for the coach- 
man, but I do not see but 
that it is a dead loss to 
him." 

rly in March I had 
a very interesting sitting 
from the President. My 
friend, Mr. Sinclair, of 
New York, the publisher 
of the New York Zriéune, 
who had first mentioned 
my desire to paint the pic- 
ture of the Proclamation, 
in conjunction with Mr. 
Lincoln, 
months before, was 
again in Washington, and 
I invited him to be present 
at this sitting. It was the 



































spring before the Balti 
more convention, which 
renominated Mr, Lin- 





coln, and the newspapers 
were already agitating the 
question of the succession. News 
had just come of the disaster under 
General Seymour in Florida, The 
President was openly charged with 
having sent the expedition with pri- 
mary reference to ‘restoring’ the 
State in season to secure its vote at 
the forthcoming Presidential conven- 
tion, Mr, Lincoln expressed deep in- 
dignation at these insinuations. He 
gave a straightforward statement of 
the movement, which had been 
planned by General Gilmore, com- 
mander of the department, if I re- 
member rightly. I was glad to have 
him make this statement, for Mr. Sin- 
clair was in close relations with Mr, 
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Greeley, the editor of the Zribune, 
who at this period was not friendly to 
Mr. Lincoln's renomination, but had 
the fairness to do him justice in an 
editorial upon learning the facts from 
Mr. Sinclair. 

Then came an incident which 
might have had an application to 
some of the newspapers. ‘‘ Roscoe 
Conkling,” said Mr. Lincoln, ‘* was 
in the office a day or two since. Just 
as he was leaving he told this story : 
A traveller on the frontier found him- 
self out of his reckoning one night in 
a most inhospitable region, when a 
terrific thunderstorm cameup. It was 
dark as pitch, and he flounderedalong, 
the lightning affording the only clue 
to his way until his horse gave out. 
The thunder was frightful, the earth 
seeming to crash beneath 
him. He was not a pray- 
ing man, but he became 
thoroughly frightened,and 
dropped upon his knees. | 
His petition was shortand 
to the point : ‘Oh, Lord, 
give us a little more dight 
and a little less noise.” 

Presently the conversa- 
tion turned upon Shake- 
speare, who was, in Mr. 
Lincoln’s later years, his 
favorite author. *‘ It mat- 
ters not to me,"’ he once 
said, ‘‘whether Shake- 
speare be well or ill acted ; 
with him the thought suf- 
fices."" Edwin Booth was 
at this time playing an en- 
gagement at Grover's The- 
atre. He was that even- 
ing to play ‘‘ Hamlet,"’ and 
the President and Mrs. 
Lincoln were going to see 
the representation. This 
play had a peculiar charm 
for Mr. Lincoln, as it has 
forall thoughtful men. In 
view of his own assassina- 
tion, which was probably 
even then being plotted by 
Wilkes Booth and his co- 
conspirators, what fol 
lowed will be read with the 
deepestinterest. Mr. Lin- 
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coln said; ‘‘ There is one passage of 
the play of ‘Hamlet’ to which jus- 
tice is seldom done by the actor. It 
is the soliloquy of the King after the 
murder. There is nothing, to my 
mind, more powerful in Shakespeare.”* 
Then, with a dramatic expression for 
which I was totally unprepared, he 
assumed the part of the King : 


“* O my offence is rank ; it smells to heaven ; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon 't, 
A brother's murder !"' 


and concluding with the lines : 


““O wretched state ! 
death ! 

© bruised soul that, struggling to be free, 

Art more engaged! Help, angels, make 
assay ! 


© bosom black as 
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Bow stubborn knees! And heart with strings 
of steel, 

Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe ; 

All may be well !"” 


Mr. Lincoln repeated this entire 
soliloquy, without a break, with an 
emphasis and action which would 
have won applause from the most 
cultured audience. He little thought 
that the brother of the man he was 
anticipating so much pleasure in see- 
ing that evening was to be his own 
murderer. 

Shortly afterward he referred to 
the play of ‘‘King Richard the 
Third."”” He said he thought most 
persons misapprehended the signifi- 
cance of the opening sentences. They 
should not be spoken in an exulting 
or congratulatory mood. Edward 
had just been crowned. Richard, 
filled with rage and jealousy, was 
plotting his downfall. The prologue 
was the utterance of the bitterest hate 
and scorn. Unconsciously assuming 
the part as he conceived it : 


“* Now is the winter of our discontent 
lace Honoue summer by this son of York. 
And all the clouds that lowered upon our 


house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.”” 


Mr. ‘Lincoln recited Richard's 
words with inimitable satire and sar- 
casm. I could not refrain from say- 
ing, half in earnest, as he concluded, 
that he had made a mistake in his 
choice of a profession, and should 
have gone upon the stage. Mr. Sin- 
clair repeatedly said to me, in recall- 
ing these incidents, that he had never 
heard Shakespeare rendered with 
more power and appreciation. 

The melancholy of Mr. Lincoln’s 
nature was offset by his love of humor. 
Quotations from Artemus Ward and 
Orpheus C. Kerr have been referred to 
in these reminiscences. A volume also 
of ‘Mrs, Partington’s’ quaint say- 
ings lay upon a near-by shelf, and he 
would find relief from excessive weari- 
ness by reading aloud some passages 
to any friend who happened to be 
with him at such moments, winding 
up with a hearty laugh, which always 
refreshed him, 
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In 1864 Mr. David R. Locke, one of 
the editors of the Toledo A/ade, began 
the publication of a series of satirical 
political letters in his newspaper, dat- 
ed from ‘‘ The Confederate Cross- 
roads." I do not remember that 
Mr. Lincoln's attention was attracted 
to these letters during the period that 
I was an inmate of the White House 
(February to August, 1864). The 
following February and March, 1865, 
I was in Washington, and was re- 
ceived by Mr. Lincoln with the same 
cordiality that had marked our pre- 
vious intercourse. One evening, late 
in February, I was sitting with him in 
his office when a party composed of 
two United States senators, a mem- 
ber of Congress, an ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor of a Western State, and 
two or three private citizens were an- 
nounced, I think the interview, which 
was an important one, had been ap- 
pointed by Mr. Lincoln. One of the 
gentlemen brought a large package of 
papers, which was placed upon the 
table in front of the President. He 
was at this time literally worn out by 
the pressing demands of office-seekers, 
in view of his second administration. 
Leaning wearily back in his chair, he 
said to one of the senators: ‘‘ Have 
you seen the ‘Nasby Letters’ ?” 
“No, Mr. President,”’ was the reply. 
“Who is Nasby ?"" “ There is a chap 
out in Ohio,’’ rejoined Mr. Lincoln, 
“who has been writing letters in the 
newspapers over the signature of 
‘Rev. Petroleum V. Nasby.’ Some 
one sent me a pamphlet collection of 
them the other day. Iam going to 
write to ‘ Petroleum’ to come down 
here, and I intend to say to him that if 
he will communicate his talent to me 
I will swap places with him!" There- 
upon he arose, went to a drawer in his 
desk, and taking out the ‘‘ Letters,’’ 
sat down and read oné he thought 
specially funny, reporting a meeting 
of the copperhead democracy, at Bas- 
com’s grocery, at the ‘ Corners,’’ to 
the great enjoyment of the company 
—his own laugh being distinctly the 
loudest. This over, the book was put 
back in the drawer, his countenance 
assumed its habitual seriousness, and 
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the business before him was enter- 
ed upon with the utmost earnest- 
ness. 

A day or two before the meeting of 
the Republican convention, at Balti- 


more, the well-known composer, poet,” 


and elocutionist, Mr. Stephen Mas- 
sett, brought a letter of introduction 
to the President from Mr. James T. 
Brady, of New York. Early in the 
evening I met Mr. Lincoln in the cor- 
ridor, and he told me he had invited 
Mr. Massett to spend an hour that 
evening with Mrs. Lincoln and him- 
self, and, being out of the common 
run of visitors, he anticipated much 
pleasure from Mr. Massett's recita- 
tions—Mr. Brady having commended 
specially his rendering of Trow- 
bridge’s sketch, ‘' The Vagabonds,” 
and ‘‘ Beautiful Snow,’’ about the 
authorship of which there was at that 
time a question, I will say here, most 
gladly and justly, that Mr. Brady's 
opinion of these recitations by Mr. 
Masset has been universally endorsed, 
and by no one more feelingly than 


by Mr. Lincoln on this occasion. The 
pathos of *‘ Roger and I,"* in “ The 
Vagabonds,"’ touched a tender spot in 
that sympathetic nature. Thanking 
Mr. Massett most cordially, he turned 
the conversation into a humorous 
channel, touching upon the comical 
situations which sometimes occurred 
in life, and illustrated this by an inci- 
dent of a “‘ stuttering’? man whom he 
once met while on the circuit, whose 
stammering always ended with a 
whistle before he could utter a word. 
Then with great glee, as he recalled 
the character, he gave several exam- 
ples, which were extremely ludicrous. 
Mr. Massett rehearsed the part several 
times under the President’s instruc- 
tions, applying it to a verse of ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful Snow”’ with a most comical effect, 
which was greeted by peals of laugh- 
ter by Mr. Lincoln. 

I have no doubt this ‘ illustra- 
tion,” with the story of its sugges- 
tion by President Lincoln, became a 
feature of Mr, Massett’s subsequent 
entertainments, 
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MESSAGE I got from my love, my love, 


Who lies in the churchyard sleeping ; 
A message sweet, that hid at my feet, 
As I stood by her lone grave weeping. 
A missive sweet in a violet blue, 
Saying, ‘* My love, I am ever true, 
Watching ever and waiting for you; 
In Heaven my vigil keeping.”’ 


Ah ! delicate, beautiful message rare, 
A fond and endearing token ; 

A thought in bloom, to dispel the gloom 
Of a heart that is well-nigh broken. 


Thrust from the cold and mould below, 


A messenger sweet to let me know 
That love is as true in the afterglow 
As when first our vows were spoken. 


Arthur J. Burdick. 


